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nursing for poor mothers at child-birth. His sympathy on that subject was stirred
by the'&mily record. Austen's mother died at his birth, and Neville's mother died
on giving birth to a child six years after he himself was born.
Before the last Conservative Government of my time ended its long career
Neville Chamberlain, staunch in his political faith and fearless in proclaiming it, was
recognised by his part)7 as a potential leader on whom it could rely though he did
not arouse enthusiasm.
Sir Austen Chamberlain was still the second man in the Government, but he was
seldom seen in the House except during questions and debate on international affairs.
Troubles for him sprang up in various parts of the world. Anxiety was caused and
military precautions were required by the civil war in China and the anti-British
agitation there; Soviet revolutionary propaganda led to the termination of the trade
agreement, and the severance of diplomatic relations with Russia. These and many
other questions involved Austen in controversy.
Among his critics was Lloyd George who, he observed, was a great War
Minister but not equally successful as a Peace Minister! Austen's long and arduous
term at the Foreign Office imposed a strain on his health, and he lost his grip on the
House.
Gossips, after Baldwin had been a few years in office, indulged in the quest
for his successor. He protested now and again that he was tired, and a Right-Wing
set wished him to seek repose. But the time for that was a long way off.
This or that colleague was meanwhile talked of in the Lobby as a possible
successor. There was, for instance, Sir Douglas Hogg. He had the qualities of a
fighting leader. Bridgeman, a shrewd, cheery man, a popular Parliamentarian
and reliable administrator, also was looked on with favour for a place to which he
did not aspire. Before the Conservative regime ended in 1929 the gossips had to
talk of others. Douglas Hogg went to the Woolsack and Bridgeman also accepted
a Peerage.
Lord Robert Cecil ("Bob Cecil" in familiar talk even when he became Viscount
Cecil of Chelwood) seemed at various periods destined for the highest place. Strong
character distinguished the statesman whose great forehead and stooping shoulders
and indifference to dress reminded me of his father. He was greatly respected
but was too independent for everyday political life. Baldwin saw in him a
mixture of the knight and the priest and suggested that if a cowl were placed round
the face painted by Philip de Laszlo we would see a Savonarola. In another age
Viscount Cecil would have gone to the stake for his convictions. He left several
Governments on account of differences with their policy; he moved away from the
party warfare in which he had attained a conspicuous place. He gave eminent service
to Geneva and was as zealous in the championship of the League of Nations Union,
as he had been in the promotion of the League.
Several statesmen prominent in my time passed away during the Baldwin
regime. Besides Lord Oxford, who died in 1928, and Lord Curzon whose death I
have already mentioned, the obituary list contained the long-familiar name of Lord
George Hamilton who was a young man of promise in Disraeli's time and held
office in successive Conservative Governments until he resigned on account of
Balfour's flirting with Protection. A Liberal veteran, Sir George Trevelyan, the
eminent author, who began his official career in Gladstone's first Government in
1868, died long after he had ceased to pky an active part in political life. Lord